REGILDING THE CRESCENT
nation. One of the most hopeful enthusiasts on
education is Tewfik Fikret Bey, who, when
Principal of the Galata Serai, gave me the outline
of an ambitious scheme for a new school on the
Bosphorus. Here, with the aid of professors
from Scotland, Switzerland and other European
countries in the van of educational science, he
contemplated establishing centres in which
Turkish lads might acquire western culture, with
holiday tours in those countries that would best
help them in any particular profession that they
were destined for.
While the native schools were wretchedly in-
efficient, better education was available in the
foreign schools, principally kept by Greeks, as
well as at such larger foundations as the American
colleges at Bebek and Beyrout, and the English
schools at Jerusalem. I visited all three and
found the tutors zealous and the pupils apt.
There is, however, a distinction which is of some
importance. The American colleges prescribe
compulsory attendance at Divine Service. They
offer education, in fact, on this condition, though
Mohammedans at Beyrout endeavoured to evade
it. At the same time, there is more to be said
for the broader policy of the Bishop's Schools at
Jerusalem, where no such clause is in force. The
principal told me that all who came to the school
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